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INTRODUCTION 



The Navy Supply System has been in existence for some 
twenty-one years, but after all this time there is still no 
precise definition of just what it is. Indeed, a recent Navy 
publication on the subject states candidly that "there is no 
Navy Supply System in the sense of an organization wit' a 
structure of command and inherent responsibility. "2- This is a 
rather startling statement to the uninitiated. This publication 
goes on to state: 

But there is, of course, a system by which the Navy is 
supplied — a system which has evolved through the years, 
adapting itself to the changing requirements demanded both 
by the application of technological advance and the acquisi- 
tion of new responsibility. After the manner in which men 
formalize their actions, it has become known as the Navy 
Supply System. ^ 

Most efforts to describe the Navy Supply System have 
concentrated on how it functions rather than how it is organized, 
simply because of the absence of any unified organizational 
structure. The aforementioned publication is no exception; it 
resulted from the effort of a study group which had as its task 
the definition of the Navy Supply System. But this task of 
defining a virtual phantom proved to be an elusive one and the 
study group redirected its effort to the writing of a book which 



-*- r J.S., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Supplying the Navy (NAVPERS 10487 )> 1967, P* 1- 

2 Ibid. 
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describes how the Navy is supplied. 

The focus of this paper is on organization, but it 
purposely avoids any attempt to describe the organisation of the 
Navy Supply System per se , for the reason already mentioned. Of 
course there are identifiable organizational elements which play 
specified roles in the process of supplying the Navy, even though 
there is no discrete organizational bond which holds them to- 
gether. To avoid the aura of attempting to define the indefin- 
able, this paper uses the term "Navy supply support organization" 
rather than the formalized title Navy Supply System. It is hoped 
that this will permit the necessary latitude which may otherwise 
be unattainable if an attempt were made to stay within the rigid 
bounds of the Navy Supply System, whatever that may be. 

The Problem 

If there is a single word which best characterizes the 
Navy supply support organization during the past twenty-five to 
thirty years, that word must be "change." Many of these changes 
can be attributed to the pressure of external events such as a 
major war and the unification of many supply matters under the 
Defense Supply Agency. But many have been prompted by internal 
pressures, some of which can be traced to the vague definition 
of the Navy Supply System and the resulting fragmented authority 
and responsibility. Control of certain segments of the supply 
system has been the subject of continuing debate. This "tug-of- 
war" has generated a plethora of studies and has resulted in 
several -changes in responsibility, with still other potential 
changes in the offing. 
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The purpose of this study is to trace the historical 
development of the Navy supply support organization in the hope 
that insight into the past will facilitate evaluation of the 
present. In particular the study will: 

1. review the system of supply which existed during 
World War II 

2. examine the organization for Navy supply support 
at the time the integrated Navy Supply System was created 

(1947) 

3. describe and analyze the more important changes 
which have taken place since 1947 

4. identify and evaluate the reasons why these changes 
have occurred, and 

5. appraise the current Navy supply support organiza- 
tion and the prospect for further modification. 

Sources of Information 

The accomplishment of this thesis was largely a library 
research effort. The vast majority of historical information 
was obtained from the NAVSUP library, which contains a veritable 
wealth of material on past events affecting the Navy Supply 
System and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. Information 
about the changes which have transpired was obtained primarily 
from the official files of NAVSUP { s Planning Division, sup- 
plemented by library research and the personal experience of the 
author. Many of the thoughts expressed about the current or- 
ganization grew out of informal discussions with personnel of the 
NAVSUP Planning Division, to whom the author is indebted. 
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Assumptions and Limitations 

In developing the story of the Navy supply support 
organization it has been useful to limit discussion in several 
respects in order to reduce complexity and thereby promote 
clarity. Specifically, the following limitations have been 
observed: 

1. Attention is focused on the Naval Supply Systems 
Command (NAVSUP) and its predecessor the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts (3USANBA), along with their field organizati.n and 
other major operational participants in the supply process. In 
so doing, the policy making role of superior Navy commands is 
not described, including the role of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in what has in the past been termed “consumer logistics.” 

2. The discussion of NAVSUP’ s responsibilities is 
limited to matters relating to the supply system, with inten- 
tional omission of related responsibilities in areas such as 
accounting, transportation and field purchasing. 

3. Overseas activities are excluded from discussion, 
despite their obvious importance. The purpose of this study can 
be adequately served by limiting the discussion to activities in 
the continental United States. 

4. Only major participants in the supply support scheme 
are given emphasis. Indeed almost every ship and shore activity 
in the entire Navy has some part to play in the supply story, 
but most are either customers or are relatively inconsequential 
as elements of the support organisation. 

5. A description of supply functions Is purposely 



avoided except as is necessary for clarity in describing or- 
ganizational matters. 

6. While some use has been made of theoretical con- 
siderations s no attempt has been made to explore the subject o 
organisation theory in depth. 

In addition to staying within the constraints noted 
above, this paper assumes a basic familiarity with the Wavy’s 
bureau organization. Beyond this, an attempt has been made to 
keep the discussion in relatively non-technical terms to 
facilitate understanding by those only casually familiar with 
the Navy supply support organization. 



CHAPTER I 



SYSTEMS OF SUPPLY PRIOR TO 1947 
Pre-War Situation 

In the years before World War II the process of supply 
support of the Wavy was relatively routine and uncomplicated. 

The pre-war Navy was comparatively small and the ships and air- 
craft were not too complicated in terms of specialised equipment. 
There were only about 75>000 items of supply to contend with* 
and very few of these were of a technical nature. The peacetime 
environment permitted adherence to standardized procedures, xvith 
a high degree of centralized control over procurement and distri- 
bution. 3 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts (BUSANDA)^' was 
responsible for the procurement and distribution of what was 
termed standard stock. The concept of standard stock had evolved 
over a long period of reasonably static conditions 5 the term was 
used to describe replenishable material which was common through- 
out the Navy and for which specifications were relatively stable 
and the requirements well known. Included as standard stock 
were such things as cleaning gear, paint and office supplies as 

3u.S., National Military Establishment, Munitions Board, 
Staff Report on Materiel Distribution Systems of the National 
Military Establishment , June 19^9 j pp. 

^A list of abbreviations and acronyms used 'in this report 
is on page vi. 
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well as common hardware and tools. BUSANDA was also responsible 
for fuel, clothing, provisions and ship's store material. 

Contrasted with this were equipment spare parts, which 
were generally obtained along with the original equipment. Re- 
plenishments of these technical spare parts were small in volume; 
procurement was generally decentralized and most of these parts 
were obtained directly from the manufacturer. Specifications 
usually required the approval of the cognizant Navy technical 
bureau. 5 

Within BUSANDA there was a central stock control office 
which was responsible for the procurement and distribution of 
standard stock material. But this centralized control did not 
exist for technical material; each of the technical bureaus 
performed inventory control functions for the peculiar material 
under its cognizance. However, much of this technical material 
remained in the physical plant controlled by BUSANDA because of 
its overall responsibility for storage and transportation. ^ 

There were only two Naval Supply Depots (Norfolk and San Diego) 
in existence in the pre-war era, but these were supplemented by 
the storage facilities at nine Navy Yards and three aviation 
supply activities. 7 These latter activities generally carried 
material peculiar to their own needs rather than for resupply of 
other activities. 

^National Military Establishment, Staff Report on Materiel 
Distribution Systems . . . , p. 12. 

^Ibid . , pp. 12-13. 

?U.S., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, History of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in 
World War II: A Synopsis , 1947 , p. 97 • 
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The centralized control of standard stock material in 
the supply system can be attributed to the strong centralized 
procurement responsibility of BUSANDA . Entry of items into the 
system was closely regulated by virtue of this control over 
procurement. Field activities obtained replenishment by forward- 
ing requests to BUSANDA on a periodic basis. These requests 
were consolidated in the Bureau and necessary schedules were 
prepared for procurement. The schedules were used to obtain 
bids from contractors, and after completion of the contracts 
the material eventually arrived at its destination.^ 



Effect of world War II 

This standardized, business-as-usual procedure worked 
well during peacetime, when operational demands were minimal. 

But BUSANDA was ill prepared for the tremendous requirements 
imposed upon the supply system by our entry into World War II. 

As stated by Captain H. C. Lassiter at the 19^7 Conference of 
Supply Corps Officers: 

The need for change from the long established procedures 
was not apparent . . . until the full impact of the war hit 
us more or less unexpectedly and found us incapable of coping 
with the tremendously increased requirements for literally 
millions of newly developed technical items. 9 

And Admiral Julius Furer, in his history of the Administration 

of the Navy Department in World War II, noted that “BUSANDA had 

visualized its wartime role as simply an expansion of its 

&U.S., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Conference of Supply Corps Officers, Sent. 29 through 
Oct. 3, 193-7, p. 79. 

5 Ibid . , p. 80. 



